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motives, later with Oriental and archaic executed in brown color on the light buff 



Greek designs. The latter are often 
executed with wonderful richness and care. 
In our collection we have a few examples of 
the earlier geometric period; the specimen 
just acquired (fig. 3) is the first we possess 




FIG. 2. ATHENIAN KYLIX 
VI CENTURY B. C. 

of the much more important later class, 
dating from the seventh or early sixth cen- 
tury B. C. The workmanship is of good 
average quality. Though it cannot rival 
the famous Macmillan, Chigi, and Berlin 
specimens, which are indeed masterpieces 
of early Greek miniature work, it illustrates. 




FIG. 3. 



PROTO-CORINTHIAN 
LEKYTHOS 



nevertheless, the exceptional charm and 
delicacy of this fabric. On its little pear- 
shaped body, not more than 2^ in. high, 
it is decorated with four separate bands, 
three consisting of ornamental motives, 
one of warriors, figures facing, and male 
and female sphinxes. The paintings are 



clay, with incised details. The vase is said 
to have been found in Cervetri, in Italy. 

G.M.A. R. 

CHINESE PAINTINGS FROM 
PANG TO MING 

While the interest inOriental pictures 
is steadily growing, the Museum has added 
several Chinese paintings to its collection; 
they are of different periods and kinds and 
will be most welcome to the many who 
wish to study the subtle art of the Far 
East. 

The earliest is a most decorative large 
scroll ascribed to the later T'ang period. 
A long procession of ladies and high dig- 
nitaries passes in serried ranks over a 
bridge or along the railed borders of a lotus 
pond. The flowing garments, the ribbons 
and banners form a rhythmic, uninter- 
rupted design, which fills the space of the 
long scroll with an unusually decorative 
design, spaced at regular intervals by the 
heads of the ladies and courtiers. The 
heads are drawn in simple outlines; without 
being realistic, they are so personal that 
they almost seem to be portraits. The 
picture has all the characteristics of T'ang 
art and reminds one of the famous bas- 
reliefs in the Lung-men grotto, also a pro- 
cession of dignitaries and well known from 
the reproductions in Chavannes' book. 
The drawing is firm but shows as yet no 
sign of the brilliant brushwork of the later 
painter-calligraphers; the interest of the 
artist has been in the decorative lines with 
which he built up his composition and the 
splendid drawing of the faces. 

Of a somewhat later date is the painting 
attributed to Li Chao Da. We see in a 
simple hut, the secluded dwelling of a 
sage, the great man receiving a visitor in 
the quiet atmosphere of a sheltered room, 
which contrasts strongly with the snow- 
covered, lonely surroundings. The pic- 
ture, painted during the period of the Five 
Dynasties or the early Sung, shows the 
intimate communion with nature which 
is the great quality of the paintings of this 
period. The real subject is not the sage 
receiving his visitor, but the wintry feeling 
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of the lonely mountain scene, the trees 
laden with snow on a quiet day in early 
winter, and the contrast of the cold outside 
with the sheltered, comfortable room. 

A very fme example of the well-known 
subject of the dragon in the clouds has 
been attributed to Chur Sun San. The 
dragon does not represent to the Chinese 
mind the cruel monster which the idea 
conveys to us westerners; besides its more 
abstract meaning as the emblem of celes- 



claws, piercing the stirred masses, suggest 
lightning piercing the clouds. The almost 
realistic, surging thunder clouds are master- 
fully studied from nature and composed 
with great skill and taste. Evidently the 
picture has been slightly cut down, es- 
pecially at the top — probably the edges 
had been damaged owing to repeated re- 
mounting — the trail of the thunder cloud, 
which after a beautiful sweep ends in a 
streak of light rain cloud in the right-hand 




PROCESSION, T'aNG PERIOD (dETAIl) 



tial power and might, the dragon is, so to 
speak, the patron of rain, rain the fertiliz- 
ing power, bringer of wealth and plenty, a 
blessing to the country. Therefore, the 
Chinese see in the heavy thunder clouds 
gathering after threatening drought, the 
dragon bringing relief and the promise of 
coming rain. It is this aspect which is 
masterfully rendered in our picture. Furi- 
ously rolling and unfurling clouds of a com- 
ing thunder storm, which seem to sweep 
down ready to burst in abundant rain, 
suggest the tortuous lines of a powerful 
dragon; here and there the dark masses are 
rent and show parts of the benevolent mon- 
ster, more grandiose than fearful, whose 



upper corner, may have been a few inches 
longer, but very little of the original picture 
is lost. In its splendid preservation the 
picture gives us one of the most beautiful 
and attractive renderings of this popular 
subject so often hard and commonplace. 

The head of Buddha, Gotama the Sa- 
viour, has been attributed toWu Tao Tze, 
but this very early origin seems to me at 
least risky. The painting may be founded 
on traditions of the early master's work, 
but it is much more likely that it should 
be the work of Yen Hui, a master of the 
Ylian period. The head of the Buddha, 
not represented as the glorified deity, but 
as the man who has given up wealth and 
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position to follow his mission and to be 
the saviour of mankind, is full of compas- 
sionate, thoughtful expression. Realistic 
in conception, it shows the peculiar cranial 
formations, to the Oriental mind the out- 
ward sign of superhuman gifts, which in 
more conventional pictures are represented 
by symbolic decorative, sometimes jeweled 




THE SEVEN PINES 

BY TANG TZE HUA 

YUAN PERIOD 

forms. The drawing, full of feeling, and 
the expression of the face are the real 
beauty of this picture. 

The Ming picture of an elderly lady in a 
wonderful costume of harmonious bro- 
cades is a fme example of the portraits 
painted for the ancestral hall, where they 
were hung on the anniversary of the death 
and on the occasion of certain celebrations 
in memory of the deceased. They were 
often posthumous portraits, sometimes, 
however, painted during the lifetime and 



put away till the inevitable day had come, 
always done in a formal, never varying 
position and in robes recalling early ages 
such as the person had never worn in life. 
The faces, very simply done without ef- 
fects of light and shade, recall the Euro- 
pean portraits of the sixteenth century, 
wonderfully impressive in their quiet 
dignity and simple Holbein-like lines. 

From Ni Tsan, a well-known painter 
of the Yiian period, there is a simple and 
very charming landscape, the shores of a 
lake in the late autumn where a few ten- 
derly drawn trees retain their last leaves. 
These leaves, cleverly painted with the 
calligrapher's consummate art, form the 
main feature and remind one of the skill 
with which Korin, the famous Japanese 
painter of the seventeenth century, applied 
his wet, masterly touches. The long 
series of inscriptions by diflPerent well- 
known artists of the Ming period shows 
that the picture was considered a gem which 
gave Ni Tsan at his best. One of the in- 
scriptions is by T'ang Ying, the famous 
calligrapher, and precious as a specimen of 
his art. This picture and the Seven Pines 
by Tang Tze Hua, also of the Yuan period, 
are of the kind most prized by Oriental 
connoisseurs, and it seems easy to under- 
stand their appreciation. Nature is rend- 
ered just as seen, simply and truly, in the 
Tang Tze Hua with a realism which makes 
it difficult to understand that such a mod- 
ern, direct vision was the work of a painter 
of the fourteenth century. What escapes 
the casual observer is the wonderful brush- 
work which could be produced only by an 
Oriental painter-calligrapher. 

A scroll inscribed with grand, bold letters 
in which Mi Fei, the great Sung painter 
and calligrapher, puts down some of his 
ideas on the technique of painting, shows 
how splendid Chinese letters are when 
written with the strong but subtle and em- 
inently dexterous brush of the calligrapher. 
The seemingly free and careless but in 
reality very studied letters, each in itself 
a splendid ornament, make us understand 
why an Oriental of the old school who 
prides himself on his beautiful writing has 
to practise at least an hour a day to keep 
his hand in training. 
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Then there is a scroll representing 
Lohans at rest and at play, saintly persons 
who have reached a spiritual higher plane 
but are quite human still in other respects. 
The painting is in the freer style of Li 
Lung Mien; the expression of the faces, 
admirably drawn, is rendered by a great 
artist even if it is not by the great master 
himself. 

Another scroll by Kung Kai shows us 
philosophers in their different artistic 
occupations rendered in a free, almost 
impressionistic way with a keen eye for 
the funny side and a very lifelike expres- 
sion. S. C. B.R. 



volume were prepared under the supervi- 
sion of Henry Cousens in 1886-87 and 1889- 
90. On pages 49-51 of the Survey will 
be found an account of the woodwork 
now in our Museum, and a translation of a 
long inscription in the temple which af- 
fords definite information as to the date of 
the temple, the name of the founder, a 
list of Jaina pontiffs, etc. Plate IV is a 
reproduction of a photograph of the in- 
terior of the mandapa. Plates XX and 
XXI are carefully detailed drawings; one 
showing a section of the mandapa, and the 
other a plan of the ceiling. 

The woodwork^ in the Museum is iden- 






?^*^ 



^^fefrr- 






LANDSCAPE SCROLL BY NI TSAN 
YUAN PERIOD 



WOODWORK FROM THE TEM- 
PLE OF VADI PARSVANATHA 

When the galleries of Indian art 
were opened to the public last spring, a 
brief description of the woodwork of a room 
(mandapa) from a Jaina temple, the gift 
of Robert W. and Lockwood de Forest, 
was published in the May number of the 
Bulletin. Since then, further informa- 
tion has been obtained concerning this 
important monument of mediaeval In- 
dian art. Through the courtesy of Stew- 
art Culin, Curator of Ethnology in the 
Brooklyn Institute, our attention has been 
called to the publication in The Architec- 
tural Survey of Western India, Volume IX, 
1903, of the woodwork given by Messrs. 
de Forest. This volume is concerned with 
the architectural antiquities of Northern 
Gujarat, more especially of the districts 
included in the state of Baroda, and is the 
work of two distinguished archaeologists, 
James Burgess and Henry Cousens. The 
drawings and photograph illustrating the 



tical with that published by Burgess and 
Cousens, and the correctness of the present 
installation is established by these draw- 
ings made before the woodwork had been 
removed from the temple. It should be 
mentioned, however, that in our recon- 
struction, grille work has been substituted 
in the upper part of the walls for an iron 
grating or cage shown in the photograph. 
The purpose of this grating was to enclose 
the dome against bats and swallows. The 
modern grille work forming the lower part 
of the walls, as the woodwork is now set up 
in the Museum, serves a decorative pur- 
pose, but does not follow the original con- 
struction of the mandapa. Unfortunately, 
neither the drawings nor the photograph 
show the structure below the frieze nor 
give the ground plan of the temple; but 
presumably the superstructure was borne 
upon columns, thus permitting access to 
the shrine and other halls. 

The town of Patau, whence comes our 
woodwork, lies on the left bank or south 

^Purchased by Lockwood de Forest at Patan. 



